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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


While the Government have been saved so as by fire 
from destruction in the House, they continue to lose ground 
in the country. The Free Trade victory in Mid-Herts is 
admitted by Protectionist organs to be perhaps the most 
remarkable yet achieved in the whole campaign. At 
Barnet, the constituency came within the influence of the 
suburbs, the one stronghold, if stronghold there be, of re- 
action. But in this case it appears that even the suburban 
vote was at any rate divided. The little fact that Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs was standing in opposition to the 
avowed official policy of the Government did not appa- 
rently influence his supporters. It remains to be seen 
whether the more explicit declaration of Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, which saved the Government on Monday night, 
will have any effect on the present candidates before the 
constituencies. If any supporter of the Government takes 
that declaration seriously he ought certainly to go to the 
poll against the avowed Protectionists, both in South 
Birmingham and in Normanton. 


To Retaliationists of the type of Mr. George Wyndham 
it seems to be always taken for granted that Protectionist 
countries would be induced to modify their tariffs by a 
sufficiently “firm” attitude on the part of Great Britain. 
Combative spirits who have convinced themselves that the 
tariff walls will fall at the blast of the trumpet may with 
advantage recall the attitude of the German Government 
in connection with the Indian surtax on bounty-fed sugar. 
It will be remembered that a few months ago the Indian 
Government imposed on all imported sugar produced in 
bounty-giving countries a surtax equal to the amount of 
the bounty. As one consequence the exports of sugar 
from Germany and Austria to India almost ceased. Instead 
of removing the surtax immediately the Brussels Conven- 
tion came into operation, the Indian authorities appear to 
have deferred the step until the German Government re- 
solved to take action in the matter. From a debate in 
the Reichstag it would seem that the Berlin authorities 
took the initiative by directing the German Ambassador 
in London to make representations to the British Govern- 


ment. Consequently, after the Government had been 
criticised in the Reichstag for its excessive deference to 
Great Britain, Count Posadowsky, the State Secretary, had 
the gratification of reading a telegram from the Ambas- 
-sador stating that his efforts had induced the Indian au 
thorities to remove the surtax. “ You see, therefore,” added 
Count Posadowsky, “that our representations in this re- 
spect have been successful.” Our Protectionists at home 
may learn from this incident that the German Protectionists 
are not at all inclined to “ take it lying down,” even when 
the Retaliation policy is of the mildest kind. 





The French Protectionists, it was remarked by the 
Journal des Economistes a few weeks ago, are continually 
tinkering with the tariff. Within the last few days we have 
been provided with another illustration of their dissatis- 
faction with the Protective duties by the increase of the 
tariff on imported gloves. This step will scarcely affect 
Great Britain, but the German and Swiss glove makers will 
be heavily hit, and the representatives of these industries, 
which of course are highly protected, are already crying 
out. Again the French Agrarians are proposing, having 
raised the duties on imported cattle and meat, to screw 
the food taxes a little higher by increasing the duties on 
other cereals, rye, oats, maize, barley, not forgetting malt 
and beans. Finally, in order to console themselves for the 
fall in the price of sugar they have introduced a Bill raising 
the duty on honey from 1o fr. to 3o fr. in the minimum 
tariff, and from 15 fr. to 50 fr. in the maximum tariff. And 
this notwithstanding that the exportation of honey from 
France is double the import! Really, as the Journal des 
Economistes remarks, the Protectionists are pitiless; not 
content with compelling the poor to substitute black for 
white bread, they are now trying to make them forget the 
taste of gingerbread. 





One of the newer industries in which Frenck. and German 
rivals undoubtedly gained a long lead of British manufac- 
turers is the motor-car trade. The foreigner was first to 
see the commercial possibilities of the self-propelled 
vehicle, and invested his capital in the industry to a far 
greater extent than his more cautious and less enterprising 
British competitor, so much so that two years ago it was 
freely asserted that the new trade was permanently lost to 
this country. That this opinion was not well-founded the 
remarkable progress of the motor-car industry at home 
attests in striking fashion. Describing the exhibitioa at 
the Crystal Palace, tne Times correspondent, an autho- 
rity on the technical side of the subject, says: 

For my own part, having devoted not a little time to 
the study of automobilism, and having spent many hours 
in careful examination of the exmoition, accompanied by 
that rara avis a disinterested and amateur expert, I venture 
to pronounce the deliberate opinion that it is the most 
representative exhibition ever brought together in this or 
in any other country, and that it is full of encouragement 
to what may be called the commercial patriotism of Great 
Britain. It is true that we are still the best customers 
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in the world for foreign makers, that we imported last 
year cars, cycles, and parts to the value of nearly 
£2,000,000, that we exported less than one-fifth of that 
value, and that a number of the best foreign manufacturers 
are exhibiting their wares at the Crystal Palace through 
their agents in this country. But against this must be set 
the fact that British manufacture has practically doubled 
itself during a year by no means remarkable for commer- 
cial activity, and that a number of the great engineering 
firms of Great Britain have taken in serious earnest to the 
production of motor-cars. The firms which live for 
the production of motors only have redoubled their efforts ; 
and the satisfactory result is that the proportion of British 
to foreign exhibits is far larger than heretofore, and that, 
for ingenuity, variety, and engineering finish, the British 
exhibits certainly need not fear comparison with any that 
are foreign. 
Had a heavy duty been imposed on foreign-made motor- 
cars at the outset of their popularity, the only result would 
have been that their use would have been confined to a 
comparatively few wealthy people without conferring any 
tangible benefit on British manufacturers. It is only 
because the latter have been compelled by competi- 
tion to import foreign improvements that they are now 
in a position to hold their own in regard both to style and 
price in any market. 





Some figures in a recent report of the United States 
Labour Department are, to say the least, very suggestive. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the Director of the Department, 
estimates the cost of food to the working class in various 
countries as follows : 

American workers 33 per cent. of their wages 

English ia wo & os ‘ 

Continental ,, io - eo 
Taking rent, clothing, &c., into consideration, however, 
even the apparent advantage enjoyed by the American 
wage-earner disappears. According to Mr. Wright’s method 
of estimating, the cost of living, not in percentages of 
wages, but in the number of days’ earnings absorbed by the 
purchase of the necessaries of life, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the number of working days requisite to cover 
the cost of housing, food, clothing, lighting and heating, 
and taxes are: 


England 205 
United States 225 
France... 231 
Germany 240 
Russia... 286 
Italy ... 290 


While, therefore, the German workman upon the showing 
of the American Labour Department must spend four- 
fifths of his income upon the absolute necessaries of exist- 
ence, leaving only one-fifth for amusement, savings, pro- 
vident agencies, and so forth, the English workman has 
one-third of his income available for such purposes. 





The Protectionist Government in Austria has frustrated 
the attempt of the municipal authorities of Vienna to re- 
lieve the meat famine which prevails in the capital—last 
year the inhabitants were driven to the extremity of con- 
suming horseflesh to the extent of 20,000 carcases—by 
importing dead meat from Argentina and New Zealand. 
Ween the first trainload arrived at Vienna Herr Hoff- 
mann, the director of the Vienna Butchers’ Association, 
called upon Dr. von Kérber, the Austrian Premier, to re- 
quest permission for the sale of the produce. By way of 
reply the Premier is reported to have said, “ Are you an 
Austrian? It is highly regrettable that you should threaten 
the Government with the introduction of American 
meat.” In consequence, the Argentine meat was sent back 


to Hamburg, and the Viennese will continue to eat horse- 
flesh, not, as Dr. von Kérber would suggest, in the interests 
of the nation, but solely in the interests of the great land- 
owners. These Protectionists, who detected such an un- 
patriotic offence in the purchasing of South American meat, 
conveniently overlooked the fact that Hungary imposes a 
duty on Austrian meat, yet 70 per cent. of the stock sold 
in the Vienna market comes from over the Hungarian 
frontier. To all intents and purposes Hungarian produce 
is every whit as “foreign” as the over-sea carcases which 
roused the Protectionist Dr. von Kérber’s patriotism so 
deeply. 





Our Berlin correspondent sends us some figures 
which may interest Mr. Chamberlain and others who are 
sceptical as to the consumption of horses in Germany. 
It appears that regular statistics are given of horses 
slaughtered for food, and we find that in the course of 
1903 the total number of horses slaughtered has been 
11,900, of which 2,500 were set apart for animal’s food, 
the remainder “converted into sausages or sold as fresh 
meat at horse-meat shops amounted to 9,400.” The 
number of horse-flesh shops in Berlin is given as forty-six. 





THE MEANING OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 





A’ the cost of officially repudiating the policy which 

their candidates are supporting in the country, the 
Government avoided defeat upon Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment with the loss of not much more than one-half of their 
regular majority. It was a poor result, but it was a great 
deal more than the merit of their speakers deserved. What 
sort of principles those who vote for the Government 
imagine themselves to be supporting it is impossible to 
conjecture. The Government began with a tolerably stout 
protest against Protectionism. They would have nothing 
to do with food taxes, nothing to do with a 1o per cent. tax 
on manufactured goods. They were for Free Trade and 
opposed to Protection. Even in that shadowy future in 
which the policy of Retaliation dimly looms in vague and 
uncertain outlines there was at least one point whichi stood 
out clear and definite. There was to be no tax on food, 
whether for the purpose of Retaliation or any other. So 
far Mr. Gerald Balfour on the Monday. But on the Tues- 
day arose Mr. Bonar Law. Speaking from the Treasury 
Bench, as Mr. Gerald Balfour's immediate subordinate, he 
gave the House a lecture in pure and unadulterated Pro- 
tectionism. There was little compromise on Mr. Balfour’s 
part, there was none at all on that of Mr. Bonar Law. The 
central fallacy of buying without selling, the old cry that 
we shall be ruined by excessive imports, the familiar for- 
mulas of the crudest Protectionism, such was the substance 
of Mr. Law’s speech. Meanwhile came another remark 
from Mr. Balfour himself which serves to throw some light 
upon the general conduct of the debate. Though officially 
opposed to the taxation of food, his opposition was after all 
to be taken only in a Pickwickian sense, for Mr. Gerald 
Balfour himself would “personally” be glad to see a state 
of opinion which would allow a moderate tax on food as a 
basis for a colonial preference. And so it would seem that 
in personal opinion Mr. Balfour was not so very far 
removed from his colleague, but, whereas his colleague 
was allowed to express his personal opinions from the Trea- 
sury Bench, Mr. Balfour was confined to an impersonal 
expression of just those opinions necessary to secure the 
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neutrality of a certain proportion of the Free Food party. 
There followed Mr. Long, a Protectionist, then Mr. Wynd- 
ham, who, in a speech of the greatest adroitness, achieved 
that highest feat of the orator’s art, the feat of saying 
nothing in two and a half columns of the Times. ‘There 
was Mr. Lyttelton with his engaging revelation of that 
elementary frame of mind in which Protection and factory 
legislation are put side by side as parallel instances of the 
State regulation of industry and opposed to Free Trade 
and unlimited competition as the doctrine of Adam Smith 
and individualism. There were the familiar references to 
Carlyle and Kingsley and Ruskin, familiar but misleading, 
for Carlyle himself knew what those who quote him do not, 
that the spirit which maintained the Corn Laws was the 
same spirit of sacrificing human life and human health to 
private profit which in another department of economics 
made the Factory Acts a necessity. Mr. Lyttelton would 
do well to read some of those denunciations of the Corn 
Laws which we quoted from Carlyle some weeks ago 
before he makes a second excursion into the history of 
opinion upon the functions of the State. Then there was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who did not speak, and 
whose silence, if brazen rather than golden, was in some 
ways the most remarkable feature of the debate. For 
other Protectionists were trusted to avow their views on the 
fiscal controversy, but the member of the Government who 
has to prepare the Budget and has the custody of our 
finances kept his views to himself and listened to a pro- 
longed debate upon the policy of his own department in 
the Government without venturing to utter a word. Lastly, 
there was Mr. Akers-Douglas, who, after once again at- 
tempting to define the indefinable and to lay down what 


the policy of the Government really was, was constrained 


in answer to a question to carry the repudiation 
of Mr. Chamberlain one step further. Hitherto, the for- 
mula kad been that the policy of the Government did not 
include the taxation of food. Mr. Akers-Douglas was fain 
to say that it was “ opposed to any duty on raw materials 
ot food,” a very satisfactory declaration taken by itself, but 
one to which it is unfortunately impossible to assign any 
value at all in face of the facts. Action is after all more 
important than speech, even when the speech is official 
and delivered from the Treasury Bench. At the present 
moment there are two Ministerial candidates before the 
country, both of whom are avowed Protectionists of the 
most pronounced kind. Will the Government withhold sup- 
port from either of these candidates? Will they urge their 
supporters to vote against them? Over and over again at 
by-elections the Ministerial candidate has advocated Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme without hesitation, the scheme to 
which, on Mr. Akers-Douglas’s testimony, the Government 
are opposed. In every instance the Opposition candidate 
has adopted the Government’s policy as now laid down 
by Mr. Akers-Douglas, that is to say, he has opposed the 
imposition of a duty either on food or on raw materials. 
Tkis has been the position in all the by-elections 
of the autumn. It is the position in the by-elections now 
going forward. In no case has there been the faintest 
evidence of any attempt on the part of the Government to 
restrain their candidates or to moderate their Protectionist 
ardour, in no case has there been a hint that the candidate 
is putting before the electors a policy to which the Govern- 
ment is officially hostile. What then is the value of this 
repudiation? For the moment it is worth so many votes 
in the House, a certain number of Free Traders finding 
such a declaration, an excuse for voting with their party. 
For the public it is worth nothing, and that a policy based 
upon such open and unabashed insincerity will finally suc- 
ceed we can hardly believe to be possible. 


THE DEBATE. 


IN the last issue of THE FREE TRADER we dealt with the 
speeches of Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law. We 
now give selections of Ministerial utterances subsequent to 
those speeches. 


MR. GERALD LALFOUR. 
PERSONAL OPINION. 

I thought I had explained yesterday that I personally 
should be glad to see a state of opinion in this country 
which would allow preferences with a moderate tax on fcod, 
and to that opinion I adhere. 


MR. LYTTELTON. 
A NEGATION OF ADAM SMiTH’s DoctrRINe. 

The underlying lesson which has resulted from this con- 
flict of the last fifty years is expressed in that legislation— 
of which it will not be denied the Conservative Party were 
the pioneers, though the Liberal Party have fully supported 
and adopted the principles—which is a negation of the 
fundamental doctrines of Adam Smith and an affirmation 
of the principle that individuals cannot be left to pursue 
their own advantage uncontrolled by any other considera- 
tion. In other words, you must not consider only the 
aggregation of wealth, you must also consider the ultimate 
effects upon society. This lesson has been thoroughly 
learnt in internal trade, but it is not—and this appears to 
me to be so astonishing—so clearly perceived in inter- 
national trade. While the Legislature of this country says, 
on the one side, ‘“‘We cannot disregard the conditions of 
industry, and we will not allow wealth to be produced 
without consideration of them,” you cannot have Legis- 
lature saying, on the other side, ‘“‘ We will open every port 
at every time to all goods produced under all conditions,” 
and so proclaim to the world that we have not one siugle 
weapon with which to defend the fabric that we have raised. 
tiow is it possible that those two systems can have any 
congruity ? How is it possible that they can stand for any 
length of time side by side? 

MR. WYNDHAM. 
THE POLiCy OF THE GOVERNMENT RE-STATED. 

Well, Sir, the policy of the Government does not inclule 
taxation for the mere purpose of fostering home industries 
which are subjected to legitimate competition. I am 
asked, what about dumping? Is that legitimate compe- 
tition ? I am not going to make a speech about dumping ; 
we know that it inflicts a severe injury upon many classes 
in this population. We know that, beyond the in- 
jury it inflicts, it aggravates the sense of injury; it 
aggravates the feeling of antagonism fomented throughout 
this country against the treatment which we receive at the 
foreigners’ hands, and we say, and we know, that the pro- 
cess of dumping is facilitated by the erection of high tariff 
walls; and therefore to those who complain, and naturally 
and legitimately complain, of dumping, we say ‘that our 
remedy will bring them some redress; that if Retaliation 
leads, as we believe it will lead, to the lowering of tariff 
walls, then the evil of dumping will also be mitigated. And 
I will say no more on the subject of large taxes imposed for 
the protection of manufactures. It is no part of the policy of 
His Majesty's Government. The policy of the Government 
does not include a preferential system of trade with our 
colonies involving the taxation of food or raw material. 

Mr. Bryn Roberts: Does it exclude ? 

Mr. Wyndham: I am not playing with words. 

MR. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 
Tue MINISTERIAL PoLicy SUMMED UP. 

I should like to state again, to my hon. frieads especially, 
what is the policy, as I define it, laid down by the Prime 
Minister. I will state it in the fewest and clearest words 
that I can use. The principles ot the policy are—that the 
Government, when conducting negotiations with foreign 
countries, shou.d have the power, when necessary, to 
threaten Retaliation, and when the threat is insufficient that 
they should have power to carry it out. The Government 
have no intention of taxing raw material, and their policy 
does not include the taxation of food. Neither do the Govern- 
ment propose the imposition of any taxation for the pur- 
pose of fostering a home industry which is subjected only 
to natural and legitimate competition. I think there was 
some misunderstanding with regard to a remark made by 
my right hon. friend the Secretary for the Colonies, which 
has led some of my hon. friends to think that, when a re- 
taliatory duty is put on, the Government’s intention is to 
keep it on for all time. Of course, if a retaliatory duty 
has been put on to secure a particular object, and that result 
has been achieved by means of it, naturally the duty would 
come off. ” 

Mr. Buxton: And if the object is not secured ? 

Mr. Akers-Douglas: If it is not secured it would be kept 


on. 
GOVERNMENT OpposeD To A Foop Tax. 
I have said that the Government are opposed to any duty 
on raw material or food. 
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POINTS FROM FREE TRADE SPEECHES. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. 


Foop TAXATION KNOCKED OUT OF THE PROGRAMME. 


We have knocked food taxation out of the programme of 
the Government. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour: No food taxation was in the Sheffield 
programme. 

Lord G. Hamilton: No, sir; but perhaps my right hon. 
friend will look at the correspondence between the Prime 
Minister and the late Secretary for the Colonies, and if he 
will look at that he will see that the pith of the letter is 
in the postscript: “ I would suggest that for tactical reasons 
it might be advisable to exclude taxation of food from the 
Government party programme.” 

MR. RITCHIE. 


COBDEN AS A PROPHET. 


Cobden would have been the greatest of all prophets I 
have ever heard of if all his expectations had been ful- 
filled. But does my hon, friend think that if Cob- 
den could possibly return to this sphere he would be 
a dissatisfied man ? Would he not look around and 
see a mercantile fleet that covers the sea, a commerce 
that is the envy of the world, wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, pauperism decreased by 50 per cent., the wages 
of the working classes and their social condition enormously 
improved, and the comfort and well-being of the people 
luxurious compared to what it was in Cobden’s time ? 
I venture to say that Cobden in his wildest dreams never 
contemplated a higher state of prosperity than that which 
is enjoyed by this country and all its inhabitants. 

Sir H. Vincent: What about the unemployed ? 

Mr. Ritchie: The unemployed ? I should like the hon. 
gentleman to make himself acquainted with the state of 
employment at the time of Cobden. I should like 
him to compare the condition of the dwellings of the 
working classes in the time of Cobden with what it is now. 
I should like him to compare the wages of any labouring 
class in Cobden’s time with the wages of the same class 
now. I would ask him to look back at the pur- 
chasing power of money in Cobden’s time and compare it 
with the purchasing power of money now, and to judge for 
himself whether a case has not been made out that Cobden 
in his wildest dreams never contemplated. 


IMPORTS AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The import of manufactured goods rose to 100 millions. 
According to the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
this must have produced a record of unemployment. 
It did produce a record, but it was a record of 
the goodness of employment. The number of _ un- 
employed fell to 2.1 per cent. If hon. members think 
of the number of men who are sick or who, either for 
one cause or another, are temporarily prevented from 
working, I think they will consider that 2 per cent. of 
unemployment is the least we could possibly expect. Well, 
Sir, imports fell off, and unemployment rose. In 1893 
imports of manufactured articles fell to 98 millions; un- 
employment rose to 7% per cent. From 1893 to 1cvo 
imports of manufactures rose steadily, and the number of 
unemployed declined in almost exact proportion. In 1896 
the imports were 11714 millions, the unemployed 3% per 
cent.; in 1899 the imports were 136 millions, the unem- 
ployed 2% per cent. 

MR. LAMBTON, 


A COMPARISON OF MISTAKES. 


They had also been called Cobdenites, and he wished to 
inform these hon. members that he was not a Cobdenite, 
but a Free Trader. Free Trade was no more invented by 
Mr. Cobden than Protection was invented by the ex- 
Colonial Secretary. The predictions of Mr. Cob- 
den had no more to do with him than the predictions of 
Mother Shipton. It was also said that Mr. Cobden made 
many mistakes; but the modern missionary of Protection 
had made more mistakes in six months than Mr. Cobden 
did in the whole of his career. 

MR. BECKETT. 


BANKERS AGAINST PROTECTION. 


Wide as the right hon. gentleman the member for Bir- 
mingham had spread his net, he had not been able to cap- 
ture a single banker to serve on his committee of political 
blacksmiths who were engaged in forging fetters for British 
industry, and who, if they had paid any attention 
to the speech of the President of the Board of Trade, must 
now be pursuing their labours with somewhat heavy hearts. 
Bankers had a peculiar right to speak on this question, be- 
cause they were not interested professionally in one par- 
ticular trade, but in all trades. 

MR. ELLIOTT. 


Wuy He RESIGNED. 


He left the Government because, in his opinion, after the 
resignation of the right hon. member for West Birmingham, 
accompanied by the letter of the Prime Minister, and taking 
into account the events which were happening and the 
speeches which were being made every day, there could be 
no reasonable doubt that, to his great sorrow, the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Government was going to 
give, was actually giving. his support to the schemes of the 
tight hon. member for West Birmingham. 


THEORETICAL FREE TRADE AND PRACTICAL PROTECTION. 


As regarded the position of the Government, he observed 
that some hon. members were inclined to look on the 
speech of the President of the Board of Trade, which had 
been described as an interim report as giving a solemn 
pledge that the Government were not in favour of the 
scheme of the member for Birmingham. But he would turn 
from the language to the conduct of the Administration. He 
was informed that at the present time a noble lord who 
was standing for a seat in Birmingham was going there as 
a Government candidate. That noble lord was a strong 
advocate of the taxation of food. If anyone got up on the 
Front Bench and said that all that was a mistake, and that 
the Government were determined to dissociate themselves 
from the policy of the member for Birmingham, he would 
have his doubts as to whether he ought to go into the lobby 
in support of the amendment; but if the Government threw 
their whole influence and power—for it was nothing else 
—into the scheme of the right hon. gentleman, in the 
country, he would certainly go against them in the lobby. 

MR. ASQUITH. 


“ WHat I Have Sap.” 


I want to ask the attention of the House to some language 
which was used by the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Birmingham himself in the city of Birmingham on 
January 6, 1902. The House will see in a moment the 
relevancy of the question I put. The right hon. gentleman 
said: “ I have lately seen a good deal of discussion in the 
papers about the crisis in British industry. Well, if the 
crisis means an imminent and pressing danger, I think the 
accounts are altogether exaggerated. I see no signs of any 
imminent or pressing danger to the prosperity of this 
country. During the last five years”—that is, within the 
thirty years—“‘ we have been engaged in building up an 
unparalleled condition of trade, and although we cannot 
expect that this will last for ever, although there are some 
signs that trade is not so brisk as it was, still, to my mind, 
the prospects are extremely good, and I am not at all dis- 
posed to take a pessimistic view of the situation.” This, 
at the time when glass was gone, when silk had disap- 
peared, when iron was going, and when wool was 
threatened! Yes, but the right hon. gentleman does see 
some signs of possible danger, and how does he propose it 
should be met? “In order to keep the trade we have got, 
in order that we may develop and increase it, employers 
and employed must do their utmost, they must not go 
backward, they must keep alive with the spirit of the 
times; employers will have to bring to bear more scientific 
intelligence in the management of their business.” That is 
the doctrine of the pedants and the lawyers whose testi- 
mony is scouted, as we know, by the right hon. gentleman 
and other practical men of business. ‘“ The old rule of 
thumb ”—that is the Charlottenburg policy—“ methods will 
not last for ever; and in the presence ’’—of what ? tariffs ? 
not at all—‘‘of the development of science abroad it is 
perfectly certain that we shall suffer seriously, unless our 
manufacturers take the opportunities afforded to them to 
bring the highest theoretical knowledge into combination 
with practical experience.” Then the right hon. gentleman 
goes on to the workman’s side of the question and makes 
a complaint of what he conceives to be the retrograde 
methods of trade unions. Here is the conclusion of the 
whole matter, because I adopt it as part of my «rgument. 
It is the best statement of the case I have ever read: 

“T have ventured to give advice to the employers to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided for them to de- 
velop their brains. I venture to advise the working classes 
of this country also to take advantage of their special cppor- 
tunities to develop the product of their labours. If these 
two conditions are fulfilled, I for one am perfectly confi- 
dent that there is no fear for the future, no fear that we 
shall take an inferior position to that of our ancestors, no 
fear that we shall not meet competition from whatever 
quarter it comes, that we shall not meet the rivalries of all 
the world.” 

I ask the House, in view of these wise and weighty words, 
uttered not in a remote past, but two years ago, does not 
the whole of this movement, as far as it is put forward in 
the supposed interests of domestic trade, assume the 
aspect of a farce ? 


A Free Trape CATECHISM. 


The first question is, “ What is Free Trade?” And the 
answer is “A shibboleth.” “By whom was it invented?” 
“ By one Adam Smith, a professor, who had probably never 
set foot in a factory in his life. A later writer, Carlyle, is 
a much safer guide.” “ How, then, did it get to be adopted 
as part of the policy of this country?” “Through the 
machinations of a middle-class conspiracy headed by one 
Cobden, whose main object was to lower the wages of 
labour.” ‘‘ How has the superstition managed to survive?” 
“ Because there are people simple enough and short-sighted 
enough to imagine that in foreign trade it is well to receive 
more than you give.” ‘Can you give a practical illustra- 
tion of this?” ‘Since the year 1860 the imports into the 
United Kingdom have exceeded the exports, according to 
the Board of Trade returns, by no less than £4,000,000,000 
sterling.” “What does that mean? Translate it into terms 
of wages and employment.” ‘“ Roughly speaking, the loss 
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in wages to British workmen is £2,000,000,000 sterling.” 
“ How, then, have we escaped ruin?” “By the mercy of 
Providence.” “And how are we to set ourselves right ?” 
“ By waiting for the report of the Tariff Commission.” I 
ask, is that a caricature of the arguments that have been 
used? 
SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
THE RETALIATION FORMULA, : 

This policy of freedom of negotiation has been dealt with 
very gingerly as if it were some poisonous draught, and not 
as if it were what it is represented to be, the dearly pur- 
chased elixir of party harmony and fiscal regeneration. Is 
it uncharitable to suggest that the official policy is, after all, 
not entirely believed in by any section of those who have 
adopted it, and that it has in fact been adopted, not to 
please either the Free Traders or the Protectionists, for both 
dislike it, and not in the interest of trade, but as a formula 
devised to keep in a Conservative Ministry? If this s nut 
the case, why is it that Free Traders opposite cannot whole- 
heartedly support it, and why do Protectionists and Pre- 
ferentialists, which is the same thing, show no enthusiasm 
for it, and in fact pour contempt upon it as a 
final arrangement, and only tolerate it as a half-way 
house, or the sign of a halfway house, on the high road to 
Protection ? Our efforts have been directed, not with much 
success, to discover the nature of this policy, what it covers, 
how far it goes, and whether it includes more than it 
seems to include, whether it will stand on its own legs, 
whether it is a practical policy economically and constitu- 
tionally defensible. 





GERMAN TRADE AND FOREIGN 
TARIFFS. 


Whenever a British firm sets up a branch establishment 
in a Protectionist country in order to defeat the object of 
foreign tariffs, the cry is raised that such examples illus- 
trate the effects of “one-sided Free Trade.” The truth is 
that Protectionist countries, notably the United States and 
Germany, are compelled to a far greater extent than Great 
Britain to invest capital in branch undertakings in 
protected countries. British firms, owing to their ability 
to buy their materials cheaper than their rivals, find it 
easier to retain their foreign trade and to circumvent 
tariffs, without resorting to the step of transferring capital 
to the protected markets. “ More systematically and more 
consistently,” says Herr Calwer in his newly published 
volume, Das Wirtschaftsjahr, 1902, “ than the Englishmen 
do the Americans pursue their aim of circumventing high 
tariffs. Announcements of arrangements for European 
branch establishments of American factories are repeatedly 
communicated to the Press.” 

Herr Calwer gives some striking details of what he terms 
the efforts of German enterprise “ to evade the obstacles of 
burdensome tariffs in foreign countries.” “Many great 
industrial companies in Germany have,” he says, “started 
branches abroad, partly in order to save the import duties, 
partly in order to secure their foreign markets. By this 
means, the limitations of international trade which it is the 
object of import duties to bring about are, to a certain 
extent, rendered ineffectual. Many large firms which can- 
not limit themselves to the home market in Germany. have 
resolved upon this course, especially in the electrical in- 
dustry, the manufacture of agricultural machines, the wire 
industry, the locomotive manufacture, the steel industry, 
the manufacture of armatures, &c. But not only the iron 
industry, other branches of manufacture, such as the tex- 
tile, linen, paper, &c., have been driven to establish 
branches abroad in order to protect their foreign trade.” 
How far the process has already gone it is impossible in 
face of the defective statistical material to say; but Dr. 
E. Moritz, in his work on “ Protection and Foreign Trade” 
(1902), has made an attempt to give a fairly approximate 
representation of the facts. It should be borne in mind that 
the following list of foreign branches of German firms con- 
sists solely of those which have been established for tariff 
considerations—that is, have been founded in order to evade 
the heavy import duties levied in other Protectionist lands : 

IRON AND MACHINERY. 
German Works. Branch Works. 
German- Austrian Tube Works Kometau (Bohemia). 
(Diisseldorf) 


Zinc and Iron ConstructionWorks Jekaterinoslaw (Russia), 
(Rheinbrdhl) 


IRON AND MACHINERY —continued. 


German Works. 

Huldschinskyche Forge (Berlin- 
Gleiwitz) 

United K6nigs and Laurahiitte 
(KGnigshiitte) 

Upper Silesian Railway Materials 
Co., Ltd. (Morgenroth) 

Upper Silesian Iron Works 
(Gleiwitz) 

Westphalian Iron Works (Hamm) 

Light Railway Materials Co., 
(Berlin) 

General Co. of Diesel Motors 

(Augsburg) 


Armatures and Machinery 
Works Co. (Nuremberg) 

Alsace Engineering Co. (Miihl- 
hausen) 

Felten and Guilleaume, Limited 
(Miilheim) 

Fitzner’s Iron Construction 
Works (Laurahiitte) 

Howald’s Ship-Building Works 
(Kiel) 

Fine Machinery Co. 

Gas Motor Works (Deutz) 

Saxon Engineering 
(Chemnitz) 

Heddemheim Copper Works 

Hein, Lehmann and Co. (Berlin) 

Arthur Koppel (Berlin) 

Locomotive Works (Munich) 

J. Pohlig’s Wire Rope Works 
(Cologne) 

Roésseman 


(Berlin) 


Works 


and Kiihnemann 


Branch Works. 
Sosnowice (Russia). 


Saratow, Jekaterinoslaw, and 
Warsaw (Russia). 

Riga (Russia). 

Lieben (Austria), St. Lorince 
(Hungary), and Warsaw 
(Russia). 

New York, Bar-le-Due 
(France) and Stockholm 
(Sweden). 

Vienna and Buda-Pest. 


Belfort (France). 

Vienna and Buda-Pest. 
Sielce (Russia). 

Fiume (Austria) 

New York. 

Vienna, Milan, Philadelphia. 
Russia. 

St. Petersburg. 

Sielce (Russia). 
Buda-Pest, St. Petersburg. 
Linz (Austria). 

Vienna, Brussels. 


Buda-Pest. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING WORKS. 


General Electricity Co. (Berlin) 


Siemens and Halske (Berlin) 
Electricity Co., Ltd. (Nuremberg) 


Br gd Electricity Co. (Frank- 


ort) 
Union Electricity Co. (Berlin) 
Accumulator Works (Berlin) 
Accumulator System Pollak 
(Frankfort) 


Warsaw, Stockholm, Paris, 
Brussels, Christiania, Vienna, 
Milan, St. Petersbury. 
St. Petersburg, Creil (France), 
Vienna, Buda-Pest. 
Skien (Norway). 


St, Petersburg, Vienna. 

Riga (Russia). 

Liesing (Austria), 
(France). 


Nancy 


TEXTILE TRADES. 


Diillfus, Mieg, and Co. (Miil- 
hausen) 


Giiteman and Co.’s Thread Fac- 
tory (Waldkirch) 
International Rope Works (Mann- 


heim) 
Otto Miiller Weaving Works 
(G6rlitz) 

North German Wool Combing 


and Yarn 
(Bremen) 
Combing and Yarn Company 
(Miilhausen) 
United Felt Works (Geingen) 
Woollen Goods Co. (Leignitz) 


Spinning Works 


Belfort (France). 

Peros (Italy), Vienna. 

Genoa, Odessa. 

Ebersdorf and Seidenberg 
(Bohemia). 

Neudeck (Bohemia). 

Faldoie (France). 


Briinn (Austria). 
Warsaw. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


Eugen Dietrich’s Chemical 
orks (Helfenberg) 

Aniline Dye Co. (Berlin) 

Dye Works (Elberfeld) 

Miilheim Dye Works Co. 

Dye Works (Hochst) 

Anglo-Continental Guano Works 
(Hamburg) 

Asbestos and Rubber Works 
(Hamburg) 

Continental Rubber Works (Han- 
over) 

Saxon-Bohemian Rubber Works 
(Dresden) 


Moscow, Libau (Russia). 
New York, St. Fonds(France). 
Moscow, Fless (France). 
Lyons. 

Moscow, Creil (France). 
Burghdt (Belgium). 

Turin (Italy). 

Vienna, Liége (Belgium). 


Biinauburg (Austria). 


OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Glass Works (Dresden) 

Kulmiz Porcelain Works (Saarau) 

Alsen Portland Cement Works 
(Hamburg) 

Carl Simon's Sons Leather Works 
(Kirn) 

Alphons Custodi’s and Co. (Diis- 
seldorf) 


Neusalte (Bohemia). 
Halbstadt (Bohemia). 
Nazareth and West Camp 


Rokitzan (Bohemia) 
Buda-Pest, Marseilles, Trelle- 


borg (Sweden), Slawjana 
(Russia). 


The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing list of 
German firms who have been compelled to transfer part of 
their plant abroad is that foreign tariffs operate quite as 
much to the disadvantage of Protectionist countries as to 
Great Britain. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE 
WOOLLEN INDUSTRY. 


I—THE TRUTH ABOUT IMPORTS. 





Few of our leading industries have been more com- 
pletely misrepresented by Protectionist agitators than the 
woollen trade. In Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches it received, 
strange to say, very little attention, but the omission has 
been amply compensated by the misleading statements 
circulated by his followers. 

One of the most active of those who see in the condition 
of this great textile industry a proof of the evil effects 
of free imports is Sir Conan Doyle, who, having been se- 
lected as candidate for the Border Burghs, is persistently 
endeavouring to attract support by attributing to foreign 
competition the depression which for some time past 
has prevailed in Galashiels and Hawick. The truth of 
the matter is that the chief competitor with the Border 
Burghs is the West Riding of Yorkshire. Since the rapid 
growth of the ready-made clothing trade in Leeds during 
the past twenty years, the manufacture of tweeds and 
cheap varieties of cloth has tended to concentrate itself 
in the vicinity of the clothing factories. As a consequence, 
the Border towns have severely suffered ; nor is it possible 
for anyone acquainted with the facts to go so far astray 
as Sir Conan Doyle with regard to the cause of the decline. 

Since, however, it is impossible for Sir Conan Doyle to 
show by figures that the Galashiels industry has suffered 
from the competition of foreign woollens, he is driven to 
take refuge in general propositions. “ How,” he asks, 
“can any branch of the woollen trade be prosperous in 
Britain when we import £12,000,000 of textiles and yarns 
every year?” 

With regard to yarns, the gifted creator of “ Sherlock 
Holmes” is apparently unaware that we export woollen 
yarn every year to the amount of between three and four 
million pounds sterling, of which, last year, £2,640,000 
worth went to Germany; while our total import of yarns 
amounted to only £2,400,000. Any attempt, therefore, 
to check the import of this semi-raw material would merely 
result in reprisals which would close half the spinning 
mills in Bradford. 

It is quite true, as Sir Conan Doyle says, that our total 
imports of woollens amount to £12,000,000 a year. But 
it will be well to see how that total is composed, and for 
this purpose we may take the figures just compiled by 
Mr. Frederick Hooper, the secretary of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. Since the year 1880 the fluctua- 
tions in our woollen imports have been as follows: 


Yarns. Piece Goods, &c. Total. 
£ £ £ 
1880 ... 1,800,000 7,700,000 ... 9,500,000 
1882 ... 1,700,000 6,100,000 ... 7,800,000 
1884 aa 1,900,000 6,900,000 ... 8,800,000 
1886 2,500,000 8,100,000 10,600,000 
1888 2,100,000 8,900,000 11,000,000 
1890 1,900,000 9,500,000 11,400,000 
1892 1,900,000 10,000,000 11,900,000 
1894 1,700,000 9,900,000 11,600,000 
1896 2,000,000 10,800,000 12,800,000 
1898 2,000,000 9,900,000 11,900,000 
1900 2.200,000 9,300,000 11,500,000 
1902 2,300,000 10,700,000 . 13,000,000 
1903 2,400,000 9,000,000 11,400,000 


These values, it should be borne in mind, include a certain 
quantity of foreign and colonial goods re-exported, and 
therefore not consumed in the home market. 

But by far the most important of our woollen imports 
consists of ladies’ dress fabrics, manufactured at Roubaix. 
No less than £ 4,500,000 worth of these French goods 
were brought into the country last year, but they do not 


compete with British goods since they are not at present 
made in this country. According to a report presented to 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce last autumn the 
reasons for this French monopoly in a class of goods which 
do not depend upon any special skill for their production 
are: 

(1) The worsted machinery in use in the district was not 
adapted for producing yarn similar to that used in the 
manufacture of the bulk of the dress goods made in France; 
and (2) that at present it was almost impossible for dyers 
in the Bradford district to equal the delicate shades pro- - 
duced by French dyers, this being due chiefly to the great 
difficulty, and very frequently the impossibility, of tho- 
roughly eliminating the oil used in combing and spinning. 


The results of this condition of things were clearly 
pointed out a few days ago in the course of an address to 
the Bradford Textile Society by Mr. Sutcliffe Smith, of the 
famous dyeing firm of H. Ripley and Son. He said: 

The fact was that Bradford had always been renowned 
as a great black and navy producing centre, and had never 
thoroughly got hold of the colour trade. Consequently, 
Bradford colours were always looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion so far as all wool goods were con- 
cerned. This handicapped the progressive Bradford manu- 
facturer or merchant, to begin with. Then, in the wool 
dress wear, at any rate, Bradford was obliged to be a 
copyist, because in women’s wear France set the fashion 
both in the matter of the style of cloth and the shade. On 
this account no Bradford cloth, unless it was a novelty, 
was taken up until the buyers had seen the French samples 
and range of colourings. Having had this trade for so 
many years the French had become thoroughly practised, 
and were able to turn out goods uniformly, and repeat 
orders were well matched, which was a great point. The 
French also had a natural aptitude for colours and inherent 
good taste in the selection of shades; and they were excep- 
tionally clever in producing high-class novelties and 
superior designs. Moreover, the French pieces, as a rule, 
were accepted without question, whereas the Bradford goods 
were subjected to close examination. 


Thus these enormous importations of French stuffs are 
in no way due to the absence of Mr. Ckamberlain’s tariff, 
the truth being that so long as our manufacturers do not 
compete in these lines a tax of 10 or 15 per cent. would not 
make any appreciable difference. There is, however, no 
reason why, with a combined effort on the part of our manu- 
facturers, this valuable trade should not be captured. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Sutcliffe Smith, “ Bradford had 
never set itself to compete with France in their class of 
goods, and until it determined to meet the Frenchman on 
his own lines and by his methods, from the wool to the 
finished piece, this £ 4,500,000 worth of imports would 
continue.” 

The only other item of importance which figures in the 
import returns is carpets and a variety of goods included 
under the head “ unenumerated.” The value of these wares 
since 1887 has been as follows : 

1887. 1890. 1895. 1900. 1903. 
£2,498,000 ... £2,882,000 ... £3,804,000 ... £4,254,000 ... £3,092,000 
Only within the last few years have carpets been separately 
classified, but the value is apparently not increasing. In 
1898 £453,000 worth of carpets and rugs were imported, 
in 1900 £572,000, and in 1903 £506,000. 

This analysis of our foreign imports of woollens shows 
that the attempt of Sir Conan Doyle to represent the in- 
dustry as a victim of free imports is wholly unsupported by 
facts. 





Tue Prorectionist “ Devit.”—In the course of a speech at 
Dewsbury Mr. Mark Oldroyd, ex-M.P., said that a new “ devil” 
had been raised. The melting-pot was being brought out again, 
and attempts were being made to throw our whole fiscal system 
into it. Now, in regard to this matter it ought to be borne in 
mind that it was individuals, and not nations, who traded with 
each other, and that that system was the best which allowed 
the utmost freedom. The Protectionist ideal seemed to be to 
make England the workshop of the world, but that was not his 
(the speaker’s) ideal. If he could, he would so arrange matters 
that other people did the work and the English people had the 
advantage of short hours and a life of bliss. Did we want more 
work? Of course, we did not. What we did want was fair, 
steady, continuous employment, and therefore he described this 
mad cry for doing the work of the world as a sorry business. In 
fact, it was absurd. What we wanted was improved conditions 


of living, and not more work. 
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THE RISE IN REAL WAGES 
SINCE 184s. 





We are frequently asked to give a statistical comparison 
of the condition of the working classes in 1840-45 (the 
period before the repeal of the Corn Laws) and the present 
time, based upon the purchasing power of earnings in both 
periods. 

The first step is to obtain a comparison of money or 
“nominal” wages. By combining the results of the in- 
vestigation made by Mr. Bowley (Economic Jourial, 
vol. VIII.) with the wages given in the Fiscal Inquiry Blue- 
book it will be found that wages (exclusive of agricultural 
labour) have risen between 1840 and 1900 in the ratio of 
55 to 100. Now applying this to the figures given by the 
Board of Trade for 1903 and taking 25s. as an estimate for 
trades in general the rise in money wages may be set forth 
in the following table: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES. 


1840. 1903. 

Skilled trades—London _... ea 23s. ld. ... 42s. Od. 
od », —Other towns 19s, 10d. ... 36s. Od. 
Tradesin general... via oes 13s. 9d. ... 25s. Od. 


The next step is to get a comparison of food prices in the 
respective periods, but, as detailed statistics of all commo- 
dities are not available, we shall confine ourselves to the 
two chief articles of consumption—bread and meat. 

All the information used in the following tables is ob- 
tained from (a) the Blue-book already mentioned, and (b) 
the “Report of the Board of Trade on Wholesale and 
Retail Prices.” It should be added that the price of meat 
is calculated according to the movement of the market price 
and is therefore only approximately accurate. 


RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD AND MEAT. 


1840-1845. 1897-1902. 
Bread (per 4 lb.) ... 7 ies .» 866d. ... 4°435d. 
Meat (including beef, mutton, bacon, 
and pork) per Ib. és nee «. 13°8d. .. 816d, 


The average consumption of these articles of food by work- 
ing men’s families in urban districts at the present time is 
as follows: 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD PER WEEK (IN FAMILIES OF WHICH 
THE HEAD Is EARNING 25s. PER WEEK). 


Ib. 

Bread and flour 32°34 
Meat oe 7 ba ia 8:24 

Cost PER WEEK. 

s. d 

Bread and flour... an pia eee 3 7 
Meat re se 5 7 
Total —_ on ion ove 9 2s 


To a working man the cost of the same quantity of food 
in 1840-45 would have been as follows: 


s. d 

Bread and flour (32°24 lb. at 216d. perlb.) 7 1 
Meat (8°24 Ib, at 13°8d. per Ib.) ... oo 9 6 
Total 16 r 


That is to say, while a working man in London at the pre- 
sent time earning 25s. a week spends gs. 214d. on a certain 
amount of bread and meat, in 1840-1845 a working man 
in the same position could only earn 13s. 9d. per week ; 
and had he wished to buy the same amount of bread and 
meat he would have had to pay 16s. 7d.—that is 2s. rod. 
more than his whole weekly income. To put it in another 
way, if he spent his income in the same ratio as does the 
workman of to-day he would spend 4s. 4d. in these two 
articles of food instead of 16s. 7d.—that is to say, ke could 
only afford to buy less than one-third of what he could 
to-day. 

From this we see that one of three things must have 
occurred : 

1. He bought less than one-third of what the working 
man does at the present time. 

2. He spent a greater proportion on food, leaving less 
for clothing, rent, and comforts. 

3- He lived on an inferior diet. 


Probably the actual condition was a combination of these 


three things. But, in any case, the fact has been conclu- 
sively proved that the material prosperity of the working 
classes has multiplied more than threefold in the sixty years 
of Free Trade. 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 





The Review of Reviews for Australasia for December, 
1903, has some interesting comments on the fiscal con- 
troversy : 

“In Great Britain the issue raised by Mr. Chamberlain 
is visibly reshaping all party lines. Not since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Home Rule Bill was lost has the United 
Kingdom been swept by a debate on such a scale, or marked 
by such a passion. And Mr. Chamberlain started on this 
earth-shaking crusade in the interests of the colonies! 
Unless they can be knitted to the motherland, he contend: , 
by threads woven of Customs duties, the Empire will be 
wrecked. But the colonies themselves certainly do not 
share that view, and remain almost wholly untouched by 
the passion of the strife kindled nominally in their interest. 
In the Federal elections just drawing to an end, the ques- 
tion of preferential trade, it may be safely said, has not 
inspired a single candidate or deflected a single vote. The 
subject is yet too remote and academic. It grows interest- 
ing only when translated into the terms of local politics. 
The Protectionists, for example, shout for Mr. Chamber- 
lain because they think he has hoisted their flag; Free 
Traders shout against him as a mere renegade. The Aus- 
tralian Cabinet is Protectionist, so is officially bound to 
welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. What Mr. Deakin 
proposes to do, however, is not to lower duties in favour of 
British manufactures, but only to raise them to a yet more 
dizzy altitude against the manufactures of all other nations.” 

As to the New Zealand Preference, the Review says: 
“Mr. Seddon, always the most prompt and practical of 
men, has already introduced and carried a Bill defining 
the amount and kind of ‘ Preference’ New Zealand will 
grant to Great Britain. The Bill was introduced late, and 
proved the text of a very angry discussion, its third reading 
being only carried after a continuous sitting of twenty-five 
and a half hours. The Bill, in substance, imposes a surtax 
on certain foreign goods, but makes practically no reduc- 
tion on British goods. It abolishes the duty on tea grown 
in any part of the British dominions; but then all the tea 
drunk in New Zealand practically comes from India or 
Ceylon already. The Bill recites: 

After the passing of this Act there is to be levied on the 
several articles mentioned in the subjoined schedules im- 
ported into New Zealand, and not being the produce or 
manufacture of some part of the British dominions, in addi- 
tion to the duties authorised under any tariff for the time 
being in force in New Zealand, the following duties. (Then 
follows a list.) 

Mr. Seddon’s Bill, if carried into full effect, will secure the 
Britisk manufacturer an increase of about £500,000 in 
exports to New Zealand. In return, England must impose 
duties on meats, butter, and cheese which she imports to 
the amount of £48,500,000. This is how a local paper 
works out the process : 

Under Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal the British working- 
man would be taxed 5 per cent. on 48% millions for the 
preference on meats, butter, and cheese alone, which 
amounts to a contribution of £2,425,000 in hard cash. The 
tax is to be levied to enhance the price receivable on the 
12% millions of these three products. Of this 12% mil- 
lions, 3% comes from New Zealand, so that, in order 
to gain a preference over less than £500,000 of foreign 
articles exported to New Zealand the British consumer is 
to pay a tax of 5 per cent. on the 3% millions of New Zea- 
land meat, butter, and cheese at present imported, which 
amounts to a tax to the tune of £690,000, which is in- 
creased to £725,000 if the 2s. per quarter on the New Zea- 
land wheat sent to the United Kingdom is added on. 

This, of course, goes to show that in his Bill for giving 
‘Preference’ to the British manufacturer, Mr. Seddon 
makes a surprisingly good bargain for New Zealand, But 
this is hardly what Mr. Chamberlain asked,” 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 





WeEbNEsDAY, February 10.—On the resumed debate in the House 
of Commons on the Address Mr. Ritchie demanded as a condi- 
tion of his voting against Mr. Morley’s amendment a further 
declaration of policy. The policy of the Government when he 
quitted the Government went much further in the direction of 
Protection than it did now, but it was still indefinite. 


Sir Edward Grey said the country suffered because the 
Government would treat the fiscal question not as one of policy 
but as one of tactics. The Oppesition were entitled to have 
opposite them a Government, and not a collection of indi- 
viduals, 


Mr. Winston Churchill said that the Government while re- 
pudiating Protection expected to profit by the Protectionist 
agitation in the country. Had Mr. Gerald Balfour's declaration 
been made six months earlier there would have been no tariff 
campaign and no Tariff Commission. 


Mr. Lloyd George accused the Government of deceiving the 
constituencies. It ought to be possible to get something defi- 
nite from the Twelve Apostles of the Treasury Bench. 


Tuurspay, February 11.—Sir John Gorst, in the resumed debate 
on the Address, said that, like Faust, each member of the 
Government had two souls within his breast—the official soul, 
chiefly retaliatory, and the private and personal soul, Free 
Trade, 


Mr. Chaplin said he would undertake to demonstrate before 
any audience that duties would reduce the cost of living. 


Major Seely drew from the Colonial Secretary an admission 
that it was no part of the Government policy to tax imports 
except fer defensive purposes. He averred, however, that the 
Ministerial machinery would be available in aid of candidates 
who went beyond retaliation to Protection and preference. 


Mr. Fielding, Canadian Minister of Commerce, speaking at 
Montreal, says that although the tariff is working well, 
moderate changes for the advantage of producer and consumer 
may soon be made. 


Fripay, February 12.—Mr. John Morley, at the National Liberal 
Club, says that the debate on the Address, whatever the 
result in the division lobby, will have struck a mortal blow at 
the Government. 


On the resumed debate on the Address Sir Edgar Vincent 
declared that by the adoption of preference we should set the 
world commercially against the British Empire, and imperil the 
loyalty of our colonial manufacturers. 


Mr. R. Bell and Mr. A. Henderson, from the Labour Party’s 
point of view, declare that the working classes are over- 
whelmingly opposed to Protection. 


SatuRDAY, February 13.—Declaration of result ot by-election 
for Mid-Herts (the late member, Hon. Vicary Gibbs, having 
been compelled to seek re-election in consequence of his firm 
having been engaged in a business transaction with the 
Government) :—Bamford Slack (Free Trader), 4,757; Vicary 
Gibbs (Protectionist), 4,625. At the previous contested elec- 
tion, in 1892, the Conservative poll showed a majority of 2,421. 
Mr. Gibbs is a member of Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff Commission. 
In the opinion of the 7imes it is ‘‘ the gravest defeat which the 
Government has suffered in the whole course of the recent 
by-elections.” 


Monpay, February 15.—Closing stage of the debate in the House 
of Commons on the Free Trade amendment to the Address. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles said the question he asked himself was 
whether our trade should be conducted by men of business or 
be left to a tariff-loving Government. 


Mr. Asquith said the electors did not believe that the Govern- 
ment were not strong enough to have a policy of their own, 
and to compel the allegiance of those who sat behind them. 


Mr. Wyndham asserted that retaliation was the policy of the 
Government and not a 10 per cent. duty on manufactures all 
round. They did not include colonial preference in their pro- 
gramme, but they wished to avoid anything that might give 
umbrage to the colonies. 


Mr. Redmond announced the intention of the Irish Party to 
vote against the Government. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said the fact that there had 
been no word from the Chancellor of the Exchequer wasa slight 
on the House and on the country. 


In winding up the debate, Mr. Akers-Douglas said the 
Government were going to fight the battle of Freer Trade. 


On the division there voted for Mr. Morley’s amendment 276 
and against 327, a majority for the Government of 51. 


TugspAay, February 16.—An analysis of the division list shows 
that 27 Unionists voted with the Opposition and 19 were 
absent unpaired. 


THE PATCHWORK CABINET.—It is not tolerable (says the 
Standard) that the policy which has been proclaimed by the 
Prime Minister should be more or less openly rejected by his 
colleagues. We have been given to understand by Mr. Bal- 
four on the platform, and by his brother at Westminster, that 
the Government believe in + Trade, and aim only at extend- 
ing the scope of its operation. If there are members of the 
Ministry who do not believe in Free Trade, but are, on the 
contrary, anxious to overthrow it in favour of Protection, it is 
surely time for them to ask themselves whether they can recon- 
cile it with their consciences to retain their offices. There 
cannot be room in the same Cabinet for statesmen who differ 
fundamentally on questions of principle. 


GROWTH OF A NEw British Inpustry.—The Machinery 
Market records from time to time the growth of the motor-car 
industry in Great Britain. The Wolseley Tool and Motor-Car 
Company, Limited, of Adderley Park, Birmingham, are building 
new shops on a site which has been secured adjoining the pre- 
sent works. New works at Crayford, Kent, have also been ac- 
quired and fitted with a modern plant capable of giving an 
output at the rate of twenty cars per week. The company claim 
that with both these works in operation they will be in control 
of by far the largest motor-car manufacturing business in the 
world. Messrs. Turner’s Motor Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Wolverhampton, have made arrangements to largely 
increase their output, and have entered into a contract to pur- 
chase the Wulfruna Cycle Works. The buildings cover an area 
of 3,340 square yards, and there is ample accommodation for at 
least 1,000 men. 


How To ExcLuDE Foreicn boots AND SHOES.—One feature 
worth noticing (says the Glasgow Herald's review of the 
Scotch boot and shoe industry) was the rapprochement between 
buyer and manufacturer to resist the foreigner. There is a 
distinct inclination to co-operate and assist one another in the 
endeavour to keep the boot and shoe trade in British hands. 
Buyers have gone from factory to factory with foreign goods, 
and lent them to manufacturers for them to examine and see 
where the foreign-made article excelled the home product. 
This has had a markedly beneficial effect. At no time could 
American or continental boots and shoes beat our own in 
wearing quality, but in some instances we were lamentably 
behind in style, fit, and finish. This was notably the case in 
the higher grades of men’s and ladies’ boots and shoes. The 
tide has now ceased to flow in favour of the foreigner. It may 
be still pretty full, but it has stopped flowing, and the new 
British goods which will shortly be placed on the market are 
expected to fully meet foreign competition. Manufacturers have 
been greatly encouraged through the efforts of the buyers and 
their evident interest in and desire .o give them the preference. 
It has filled them with the hope that their determined efforts 
and energy will eventually be rewarded with complete success. 
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